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CHILDREN AS WORKERS AT THE 

MUSEUM 

CREATIVE designs by children, 
from six to fourteen years old, 
connected with the Greenwich 
House and the Little Italy Neigh- 
borhood Association, were shown in the 
small class room of the Museum, Saturday, 
May ist, to Monday, May ioth, inclusive. 
After a mid-week lesson at the settlement 
the children visit the Museum Saturdays 
to verify the principles of design learned 
in the class room. 

The first phase deals with the arrange- 
ment of straight lines, lines with angles, 
dots, and areas or "spots." These, used in 
balance, harmony, and rhythm, show a 
knowledge and appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of Pure Design. 

The Story-Telling Design, or second 
phase, trains the memory and inventive 
capacity of the child in vivid and pleasing 
expression. A fable or fairy tale read to 
the children is conceived by them as a motif 
in lines and spots. This little motif, dis- 
couraging as a unit, often grows into a 
decorative all-over design, when used as a 
repeat, which frequently shows a sense of 
humor and a grasp of animal nature. The 
basic principles of design are employed in 
the story-telling designs also. 

Without this training the Museum work 
would be far less effective. As it is, the 
child seeks for examples in the galleries and 
criticizes the objects with intelligent appre- 
ciation. The sure response in regard to 
the Persian textiles proved at once that 
the simplest and most virile forms appealed 
to the child's imagination, just as the 
choice of the class as to the rugs showed a 
definite understanding of rhythm and ex- 
pression in terms of design. 

With evident grasp for movement and a 
logical rendering of the whole mass, they 
have drawn animals as a spot which has a 
meaning; to increase the sense of form this 
spot has been inclosed within a definite 
space, called a"puzzle box" by the children. 
The detail within themass,in careful relation 
to the whole, is added later. The children 
draw from selected examples of modern 
bronzes, ancient Japanese and Chinese 



bronzes, Coptic and Egyptian textiles, 
Chinese pottery, Japanese paintings, Far 
Eastern porcelains, and Peruvian textiles. 

Design done in the settlement by child- 
ren developing along the lines of their own 
individuality shows clearly the influence 
of the Museum. The lack of this inspira- 
tion is apparent when the weekly visit to 
the Museum is omitted. 

The effect on the mind of the child is 
shown by the following comments made 
by them as they go about the galleries: 

"The Chinese loved flowers and animals 
because they draw them so well; it looks 
as if they thought about them a great deal. 

"The early Greeks remembered how 
people looked when they moved, and mod- 
eled as if it were easy. 

"Vermeer, like all painters, used a 
rhythmical balance, he was fond of a 
straight line. The Japanese prints showed 
the use of straight lines a good deal like 
some of Vermeer's. 

"Manet cared more for people and the 
design they made on the canvas, while 
Vermeer was interested in both the people 
and the house they lived in. Ruysdael did 
not have a good plan for his landscapes, 
they look rather mixed up. Cuyp used 
monotonous yellow values, not beautiful 
harmonies like Vermeer's. 

" Did Manet paint Connie Gilchrist and 
the other Whistler portraits? They looked 
so much alike! But the color had not as 
much variety and the people seemed to 
have more rhythm than Manet's showed. 

"Rembrandt thought a whole lot about 
the design his figures made and the shapes 
around the people on the canvas. He used 
a few colors and many values in each color 
scale. Frans Hals was more complicated 
than Rembrandt, used more colors and less 
thought. Holbein suited his color and 
design to the person he painted. 

"The Rossellino manger group shows 
how the lines lead to the principal object in 
the story — the baby — and you see how one 
side 'rhymes' with the other, to balance. 

"It takes more thought to understand 
one Chinese screen than the other and the 
easy one is more orderly and therefore 
better design." 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
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laboratory — the children go in search of 
definite things, therefore it has no confusing 
effect. A desire to design and draw, not 
for the purpose of copying but to create, is 
the impulse which lies back of this work 
with the children. Reba E. Forbes. 

DIANE'S STIRRUP 1 

FROM graceful pointed toe to rounded 
heel, 
Despite the dust of years does ro- 
mance cling 
To this small piece of metal that belonged 



To her who was the ruler of a king. 
Graven and pierced as if the armorer 
In pride had fashioned it most lovingly, 
And cut above the letters intertwined 
Deep through the iron sole, a fleur-de-lis. 
Wearing her black and white, a kingly 

hand 
Mayhap has held her stirrup, bending low 
To lift her in the saddle carefully, 
When rode she in the woods of Chenonceau, 
A-hunting like her namesake goddess fleet,- 
The fleur-de-lis of France beneath her feet. 

ESTELLE LEASK. 



ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



WANDS AND WHIPS— In- 
cluded in the recent gift from 
Mrs. Frederick Ferris Thomp- 
son are a numberof interesting 
and unusual objects of decorative art, all of 
which are now exhibited in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. The seven tiles of 
Near Eastern origin, to be noted in a later 
Bulletin, are excellent specimens and 
most useful additions to the Museum col- 
lection, but the eight small whip-like ob- 
jects of curious design have a livelier in- 
terest, as well as a romantic suggestion not 
always found in every exhibit shown in an 
art museum. Of these objects, four are 
jesters' wands or baubles, French and 
Flemish, not very committal as to date, but 
made probably during the last days of the 
jesters, when those lamented functionaries 
had almost completely passed from the 
European courts large and small. Each 
wand is crowned with the familiar fool's 
head in cap and bells, carved in wood, or 
in one case made of gilt bronze in the style 
of Louis XVI, a monarch in whose time 
court fools were supposed to have long 
vanished. Perhaps this wand may have 
been made for a masque or pageant or as 
a humorous gift for some hard-working wit 
of the late eighteenth century. 
Another object of curious interest is the 

'This sonnet was written in the Riggs Armor 
Gallery by a visitor who had just examined a 
stirrup of Diane de Poitiers. 



painted wooden whip with dolphin handle 
which opens in such a way that it might 
provide concealment for a stiletto-shaped 
weapon, less harmless than the toy the case 
appears to be. The whip is said to have 
been part of the accoutrement of an official 
attached to the French Dauphin. The 
other three objects consist first of a long 
wire lash, woven about a wooden handle, 
capable of harsh discipline to the flesh; 
second, a silver and ivory sheriff's trun- 
cheon surmounted by a crown, English, 
eighteenth century; and third, a similar 
token of authority in the form of an open 
hand of silver, fastened on a wooden handle 
and ornamented with a crown and the 
monogram, F. V. R. (Fredericus V. Rex) — 
Danish work of the Baroque period. Such 
objects as these are both uncommon and 
baffling, promising so much in the way of 
information and yet offering little that is 
definite. Their possession opens up a path 
of speculative investigation which can lead 
as far as the student's fancy may carry 
him. D. F. 

Museum Instruction. — Museums dur- 
ing the past decade have been making long 
strides in educational work, as the readers of 
the Bulletin can not fail to know. Not 
the least important evidence of the need 
for such work has been the demand for 
direct instruction, a demand which many 
museums in all sections of the country 
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